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Origin and Services of United States Committee for the 


Care of European Children’ 


By Esa Casrenpycxk, 
Director, Child Guidance Division, U. 8. Children’s Bureau 


life overseas. It was reported that 200,000 chil- 


 ompmmpirge of the movement to the United 
States of children suffering the hardships 
of war can be divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with the interest and activities in the 
home country and the second concerned with 
plans and preparations in the United States. 
With the invasion of the Lowlands and the seri- 
ous threat to France, interest centered on finding 
a way to evacuate children from continental 
Europe. However, the fall of France precluded 
that possibility. With Great Britain threatened 
by the spread of total war and possible invasion 
the plan to provide safety overseas for thousands 
of children was received with great enthusiasm 
in Great Britain. The original plan had had 
its beginning in the offers from British Domin- 
ions to care for children sent out from England. 
In June 1940 the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Evacuation Overseas was authorized by Par- 
liament to draft plans and establish the neces- 
sary machinery for the evacuation of children 
tothe Dominions. It was recognized that time 
was an important factor and that speed was im- 
perative. The plan was drafted and early offi- 
cial approval obtained. The scheme thus de- 
veloped was confined to children 6 to 15 years of 
age, not accompanied by a parent, and included 
arrangements for children of other nationalities 
living in Great Britain. Thousands of parents 
eagerly sought for their children the safety of 
*Paper given at meeting of the Child Welfare League of 


America, National Conference of Social Work, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 2, 1941. 


dren were registered for evacuation to the Do- 
minions and to the United States. It was stated 
that parents of 32,000 children expressed their 
preference for the United States. 

The scheme was barely under way when the 
dangers of the ocean voyage became apparent. 
In mid-July the British Government announced 
its decision to postpone its evacuation of chil- 
dren to the Dominions and to the United States, 
because warships could not be spared to convoy 
the boats carrying the children, and unprotected 
passage entailed a risk which the Government 
could not assume. Thus the movement which 
had been conceived as a mass evacuation was 
reduced immediately in size. However, the 
American Committee for the Evacuation of 
Children in London, an organization which had 
been formed under the sponsorship of the Am- 
bassador from the United States and through 
the interest of United States businessmen living 
in England, proceeded with the plan to evacu- 
ate children to the United States. Subse- 
quently, this organization received and regis- 
tered the requests for evacuation of children to 
the United States; selected children for evacu- 
ation; facilitated shipping arrangements; pro- 
vided such social information regarding the 
children and their families as was available; 
arranged for medical examinations; and ob- 
tained escorts for the voyage. In general it can 
be said it acted as the affiliate of the United 
States Committee for the Care of European 
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Children in England. Shipping accommoda- 
tions having been made available, the first chil- 
dren admitted under the plan arrived late in 
August. 

What might be called part 2 of the refugee- 
child movement lies in the action taken in this 
country. 

The appeal of a child in need is always arrest- 
ing. It is little wonder, therefore, that the sit- 
uation of children caught in the midst of battle, 
unable to express their needs or to defend them- 
selves and facing overwhelming experiences, re- 
sulted in an upsurge of interest and sympathy 
which demanded immediate and efficient action. 
Thousands of persons in all parts of the country 
sought means of being of service to British chil- 
dren unknown to them. Many requested assist- 
ance in facilitating the arrival of children in 
whom they had a particular interest. The or- 
ganization of the United States Committee, 
which came into existence in this period of stress 
and fear, was designed to provide some form 
of centralized authority through which such 
services could be rendered and which would as- 
sure an orderly plan guaranteeing the protection 
of the children in the future as well as at the 
present time. The demands for the evacuation 
of children presented an emergency situation 
which left little time for consideration of the 
essential legal and social safeguards, but there 
could be no uncertainty of status and circum- 
stances if the children were to be established 
in their new homes with a minimum of hard- 
ships and heartaches. Desire to cooperate with 
the British Government’s plans to evacuate chil- 
dren through the Children’s Overseas Reception 
Board, thus strengthening Anglo-American ties 
which might affect the outcome of the war, was 
undoubtedly also in the minds of many of the 
persons interested. 

The Committee faced the necessity of finding 
a solution for several major problems. In gen- 
eral they may be said to come under three 
headings. The first of these lay in finding a 
way of utilizing and converting into construc- 
tive action the interest and efforts of the many 
organizations wishing to provide care for 
European children, some of which were inter- 
ested in special groups. Differing points of 





view were readily overcome in the need for 
quick action. The organization of the Com. 
mittee was effected at a meeting held in New 
York on June 20, 1940, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Roosevelt. The Board of Directors and 
the roster of sponsors represent various reli- 
gious, national, and professional groups, thus 
affording means of coordinating group inter- 
ests. The general purpose of the organization, 
as then stated, was to coordinate the available 
resources for the care of child victims of the 
war. The task before it was to provide care 
for children from the British Isles, as the for- 
tunes of war had already made impossible 
the evacuation of children from continental 
countries. 

The second major problem and one which 
presented unusual difficulties was that of pro- 
viding means of speedy departure from Eng- 
land. The obstacles to this included the lim- 
ited shipping facilities then available and the 
immigration regulations of this country. The 
methods of peace time, which required a visa 
granted by a consul abroad based on an indi- 
vidual guarantee of support, did not lend them- 
selves to the pressure of a wartime emergency. 
The vigorous action of the Committee and in- 
terested individuals brought the problem to the 
attention of the proper governmental author- 
ities, and on July 13 the United States Depart- 
ments of Justice and State announced the adop- 
tion of a simplified procedure. This provided 
that alien children under 16 years of age, who 
seek to enter the United States to be safe from 
the dangers of war, would be admitted as vis- 
itors for a period of 2 years or on regular quota 
visas which permit an indefinite stay. Chil- 
dren admitted as visitors were not excluded on 
the ground that they were not accompanied 
by or coming to a parent in this country nor 
that their passage had been paid by a corpora- 
tion or association or by a foreign govern- 
ment, regulations which had heretofore made 
impossible the entry of the children. Further- 
more, the organization seeking admission for 
the children— 

(1) must be approved by the Attorney General for such 
purpose ; 

(2) must give assurance that the child will not become 
a public charge; 
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(3) must guarantee that the reception and subsequent 
care of the child will be in conformity with the 
standards of the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States; and 

(4) must arrange that the sum of $50, required by the 
Government to be set aside as a safeguard 
against certain future contingencies, be placed 
in a trust fund reserved for such purposes. 

A fifth consideration of special interest to child- 

caring agencies provides that during their stay 

in the United States the children shall be under 
continuous supervision of welfare organizations 
if admitted as visitors; or if admitted on quota 
visas they shall be under supervision of welfare 
organizations until they are 18 years of age or 
for a longer period if required by the Attorney 

General. 

Asa basis for its corporate assurance on these 
points the United States Committee secured, 
for the most part through its affiliated local in- 
formation committees, affidavits from individ- 
uals guaranteeing support of the children, or 
support and care in their own homes, and cash 
contributions. The affidavits assuring home 
care stated that the child would be cared for 
in accordance with the standards prescribed by 
the Children’s Bureau, a provision intended to 
assure their health and happiness as well as 
safety in this country. These modifications in 
immigration procedures were effected almost 
simultaneously with the announcement that 
Britain’s Government scheme for overseas evac- 
uation of children had been temporarily sus- 
pended ! 

Social workers have long recognized that the 
transplanting of a child from home to home 
and community to community represents a ma- 
jor undertaking calling for skill and under- 
standing. A British writer describing the 
evacuation of children in England says, “Evac- 
uation is another name for dislocation.” We 
know that dislocation lies at the roots of many 
of the social and behavior problems of child- 
hood. It was readily recognized that a mass 
movement of children from a foreign country 
tothe United States presented unusual difficul- 
ties in terms of both the welfare of the children 
themselves and the effect upon social services 
for American children. How could the guest 
children be assured care in accordance with 
their needs and interests? Could such care 


be provided in the thousands of homes offered 
to these children or would such action open the 
way to wider and less discriminating use of 
free homes and jeopardize gains in foster care 
which had been achieved through the years 
with much effort? Was a large-scale plan for 
group care advisable? Would it provide 
greater security for the children by protecting 
them from or at least lessening some of the 
rigors which were involved in adjustment to a 
new country and new home? Could the child- 
-aring agencies of the country absorb the extra 
load of supervising the care of several thou- 
sands of children from England without im- 
pairing the service which they were providing 
to American children ¢ 

These and many other questions were asked 
by social workers and other interested persons. 
Other refugee children had come to the United 
States. Small groups of children had been ar- 
riving from Germany and some of the Middle 
European countries and had been readily ab- 
sorbed into American life. But there was no 
experience upon which one could base judg- 
ment in arranging for the care of thousands 
of children arriving in large groups. Perhaps, 
underlying some of these questions, although 
not openly expressed, there was some concern 
regarding the challenge which this offered to 
child-welfare agencies. Years of transplanting 
children has given social workers experience in 
the problems that are bound to arise. Here 
was a group in which blood ties, family custom, 
and tradition could not be expected to furnish 
either security for the children or guidance for 
the foster parents and agencies in explanation 
of behavior and attitudes. Some of the or- 
ganizations accustomed to thoughtful and de- 
liberate action in the removal of a child from 
one home and placement in another may have 
viewed with some misgiving their place in this 
venture on an uncharted sea. 

There was not time to answer all these ques- 
tions. The children were coming, and the new 
regulations which made possible their entry to 
the United States specified that the children 
would be cared for in accordance with stand- 
ards prescribed by the Children’s Bureau. The 
success of the project rested on three pegs—the 
United States Committee, which had assumed 
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the responsibility of bringing the children and 
guaranteeing their care and support, the agen- 
cies to which the Committee looked for assist- 
ance in the placement and supervision of the 
children, and the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, named by the Government to prescribe 
standards of care and to be assured that they 
were maintained. The formulation of state- 
ments of standards of care, procedures, and pol- 
icies were developed in cooperation with the 
children’s committee of the State Council of 
Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators; 
a committee of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, and a special advisory group on med- 
ical care called together by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, which included members of the Children’s 
Bureau Advisory Committee on Pediatrics and 
representatives of the United States Committee 
for the Care of European Children; and the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Child Care Division of 
the United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children. The standards for the care 
of children adopted were based on the policies 
and practices that have been accepted and used 
by qualified agencies in providing care for chil- 
dren in the United States, particularly the stand- 
ards for child-caring agencies and for medical 
“are developed by the Child Welfare League of 
America. These included: * 
1. General Standards for Child-Caring Agencies Desig- 
nated for Service to European Children. 
. Standards of Family Home Care for Children (for 
use of foster parents). ' 
3. Standards of Foster Care (for use of designated 
child-care agencies). 
4. General Standards of Care of Children in Recep- 
tion Centers. 
. Standards for Medical Care of Children. 
3. Memorandum Concerning Group Care of Children 
(issued in tentative form). 


nN 


or 


~ 


It was unthinkable that these children who 
had experienced sudden and precipitate breaks 
in their normal life and relationships should 
have other than the best care offered by quali- 
fied child-caring agencies in the selection of 
foster homes and assistance in their adjustment 
to their new life. A total of 184 child-caring 


2 These have subsequently been included in Care of Children 
Coming to the United States for Safety Under the Attorney 
General's Order of July 13, 1940, Bureau Publication No. 268. 
U. 8. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 1941. 





agencies in 34 States were designated pro. 
visionally by the Children’s Bureau in consul. 
tation with State welfare departments for im- 
mediate service in the placement and super. 
vision of European children. By December 
1940 the facilities of 221 agencies had been 
carefully reviewed by both the State agencies 
and the Children’s Bureau, and 184 agencies 
in 40 States had received final designations, 

The policies of the Children’s Bureau and 
the United States Committee regarding family. 
home care and group care were based on the 
premise that these children, the guests of the 
people of the Nation, should be assured the 
kind of care which those in the United States 
concerned with the welfare of children are 
constantly seeking to make a reality. The 
variation in background, temperament, and 
special needs which characterizes children 
everywhere suggested the superiority of indi- 
vidual care in family homes. This plan of- 
fered greater possibilities than group care for 
participation in normal family and community 
relationships and activities and offered the 
means of preserving family ties, parental 
friendships, and acquaintances which a few of 
the children already had in the United States. 
On the other hand, some of the children had 
had group care in the home country, in some 
instances over long periods. Adaptation to 
new customs in an entirely new way of living 
appeared to offer certain handicaps. Conse- 
quently, both forms of care are in use; of the 
870 children under the care of the United 
States Committee 801 are in foster homes and 
69 are in group care. 

The Committee, which for the purpose of 
evacuating British children to this country is 
the only organization recognized by the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, has assumed a serious responsibility of 
which it is entirely cognizant. The threefold 
obligations upon which its approval by the De- 
partment of Justice are based necessitate fre- 
quent contact with the agencies responsible for 
supervision of the children in order that the 
Committee may be informed regarding the 
whereabouts and general welfare of its charges. 
The periodic reports by the agencies to the Com- 
mittee and its field service are designed to pro- 
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vide assurance to the Committee and to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau that the prescribed standards of 
care are maintained. 

Recognizing the need of providing a central 
source of information regarding all refugee 
children, whether coming to the United States 
under the auspices of the Committee or on the 
guarantee of independent sponsors, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Committee collaborated 
in the establishment of a central register, which 
has been maintained at the office of the Com- 
mittee in New York. For this purpose a 
“refugee” child has been defined as a child “16 
years of age or under, who has been admitted 
to the United States since September 1, 1938, 
whose place of birth and/or last permanent resi- 
dence is in a European country and who does 
not enter the United States to join a parent 
already in this country or is not accompanied 
by both parents.” 

Although all data since September 1938 are 
not yet available it appears that approximately 
6,500 children have entered the United States 
since that date. Of these 3,439 were accom- 
panied by a parent or relative and a total of 
approximately 2,400 were unaccompanied, in- 
cluding 1,584 who arrived independently of the 
United States Committee. 

It is unnecessary to give detailed information 
regarding the arrival of the children. The ex- 
pected overseas mass evacuation did not ma- 
terialize. On October 3, 1940, it was announced 
that because of the dangers of ocean travel the 
British Government withdrew for the present 
its encouragement of the overseas evacuation. 
In deference to the wish of the British Gov- 
ernment the American Committee in London 
concluded that it could not undertake further 
movement of groups of children. However, be- 
tween August 21, 1940, when the first children 
arrived in New York, and October 3, when two 
ships carrying children arranged for by the 
United States Committee reached this country, 
848 children arrived and became the responsi- 
bility of the United States Committee and the 
child-caring agencies cooperating with it. In 
addition several hundred children, admitted on 
consular affidavits, were given reception care 
and assisted in reaching their destination in the 
United States. In addition, 22 children have 


subsequently come to the Committee from con- 
tinental Europe. On May 1, 1941, the 870 chil- 
dren under the care of the Committee were be- 
ing cared for in 21 States. Seventy-one 
designated agencies are cooperating now in 
their care, offering supervision and consultation 
to foster parents and sponsors. Generous as- 
sistance has been given by these agencies, by 
State welfare departments and State health 
officials, by Nation-wide organizations, and by 
scores of local agencies and educational institu- 
tions. In a program as far-flung as this, built 
under pressure and dealing with many un- 
known factors, variations in practice and re- 
sponse are perhaps inevitable. Schools, foster 
parents, agencies, and communities welcomed 
these children and were determined that they 
should be safe and well. 

Since I have been closely associated with the 
work of the United States Committee from the 
time of its inception, I have been reminded 
many times of the values of this program over 
and above the benefits accruing to the children. 
In his report made following his return from 
England in October, Mr. Biddle, the former 
executive director of the Committee, says: 

The British newspapers and magazines printed many 
letters from the children and photographs showing the 
reception and attention that the young evacues were 
receiving in this country. America’s wholehearted 
welcome has deeply touched parents, relatives, and 
the general public. It was for them a tangible evidence 
of friendship. It augurs well for the future relation- 
ships of the two countries and strengthens the most 
fundamental bonds that should more closely bind 
the two countries together in the reconstruction to 
follow the war, a factor realized by the British people 
even in these trying times. 

There are, however, certain other values, real 
and potential, which should be given careful 
consideration. The placement of nearly a 
thousand foreign children in foster care, the 
experiences of the cooperating agencies, and the 
operation of the program on a Nation-wide 
basis are unique in the history of child welfare 
in the United States. Opportunities and chal- 
lenges are offered on at least five points: 

(1) The creation of a Nation-wide nonsectarian, 
child-caring agency having responsibilities and cooper- 
ating with 71 organizations in 21 States has never 
been duplicated in this country. It provides a means 
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for exchange of information and experience and for 
the examination of procedures and techniques which 
has heretofore not been available. It is to be hoped 
that the United States Committee and the organizations 
cooperating with it will recognize this challenging 
opportunity. 

(2) The insistence that services to the children 
should be rendered by qualified child-caring agencies 
only has stimulated the examination of facilities within 
some communities and has created an awareness of 
lack of services or qualified staff. This was apparent 
in several communities in the efforts to provide organ- 
izations or strengthen the staffs of existing agencies 
to meet the qualifications. It would undoubtedly have 
been reflected to a greater degree had the program 
continued. 

(3) The widespread interest in European children 
brought many persons in contact with social services 
(particularly child-welfare agencies) with which they 
had heretofore had no contact. New opportunities for 
interpretation of needs of children, whether they are 
European or American, have been discovered and are 
being developed. 

(4) Many of the British children, unlike the chil- 
dren in this country for whom child-caring organiza- 
tions assume special responsibility, have come from nor- 
mal homes representing a normal cross-section of the 
family life of the nation whose citizens they are. 
They have been transplanted to an alien culture under 
trying conditions. zack of information regarding the 
child’s background, the relentless pull of conflicting 
loyalties, the cool, aloof reserve of children of another 


BOOK 


National Resources Development of Resources 
Planning Board and Stabilization of Em- 

ployment in the United 
States has been issued in three parts by the 
National Resources Planning Board under date 
of January 1941. 


Part 1, The Federal Program for National Develop- 
ment (Washington, 1941, 101 pp.), gives recommenda- 
tions for a 6-year program. 

Part 2, Regional Development Plans (Washington, 
1941, 285 pp. Processed), reproduces statements pre- 
pared in the field in cooperation with regional and 
State planning agencies and with representative 
citizens. 


*art 3 is entitled Functional Development Policies. 





culture and other traditions, the gnawing pain of home. 
sickness are among the considerations ably discussed 
by Marion D. Gutman.’ The reactions of these children 
to their new experiences should be of value to the 
entire field of child welfare. 

Is there not also a lesson in the use of this new type 
of “free homes,” a type of care which because of the 
exploitation and misuse of the past has fallen into 
almost complete disuse? A canvass of the financial 
resources as stated in the affidavits of would-be sponsors 
and foster parents shows a predominance of homes in 
the moderate-income group, rather than in the upper- 
income brackets, as was at first charged. These foster 
parents and sponsors frequently represent a group with 
which agencies have had little experience in the de 
velopment of a client-agency relationship. This re- 
lationship unquestionably differs from that existing 
between the agency and the foster parent who receives 
some remuneration for services, but it nevertheless has 
many positive values. Agencies are being given an 
opportunity to demonstrate the application of principles 
and techniques in an area which up to the present has 
included only a minor part of the activity of most of 
the organizations. 

(5) Finally, it should again be noted that “Americar 
people have experienced a lesson in organization for 
child protection not lacking in significance for their 
own defense program.” * 


3Marion D. Gutman: On Becoming a Foster Parent. Sur- 
vey Midmonthly, Vol. 76, No. 10 (October 1940), pp. 286—287. 

“Kathryn Close: When the Children Come. Survey Mid- 
monthly, Vol. 76, No. 10 (October 1940), pp. 283-286. 


NOTES 


Child-welfare 


reports 


Publications in the field of 
social services for children have 
been received recently from 
several agencies. These include: 


STANDARDS FOR CHILDREN’S ORGANIZATIONS PROVIDING 
FosTer FAMILY Care, revised edition, prepared by the 
Child Welfare League of America (New York, 1941, 57 
pp., 35 cents). 

This publication presents the basic principles of 
child care and the need for different types of services 
as well as the newer thinking and standards of service 
in foster-family care. 


PARENTS WANTED, a pamphlet prepared by the 
Adoption Committee of the Family and Child Welfare 
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Division of the Buffalo Council of Social Agencies 
(Buffalo, 1941, 23 pp., 10 cents). 


CARE OF DEPENDENT, NEGLECTED, AND DELINQUENT 
(CHILDREN IN Erte County, PA., a survey made under 
the direction of Helen Glenn Tyson at the request of 
County Commissioners, Juvenile Court, and Com- 
munity Chest (Public Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania, 311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, 1940, 
65 pp., 50 cents). 


MANUAL OF HEALTH SUPERVISION IN CHILD CARING 
Homes, second edition, 1941 (Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York, 25 pp.). This is a report 
of the findings of a committee of physicians appointed 
to define practical minimum standards for health 
supervision in children’s institutions in the Archdio- 
cese of New York. 


THE PARENTS’ MANUAL—-A GUIDE TO THE EMOTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF YOUNG CHILDREN, by Anna W. M. 
Wolf. Simon & Schuster, New York, 1941. 332 pp. 
$2.50. 

Mrs. Wolf has written a book on the everyday prob- 
lems that arise in families where there are children. 
Throughout the book Mrs. Wolf urges a “take it easy” 
attitude. Children can be fun, but it is easier for 
parents to enjoy them if the parents can but let them- 
selves relax. Mrs. Wolf, however, does not confine 
herself to generalizations. One by one she takes up 
many of the questions and situations which parents 
find difficult. She gives practical advice on such mat- 
ters as sleep and sleep routine, eating, bed wetting, 
stealing, and on many others. 

There is a chapter on brothers and sisters—what they 
mean to each other and to their parents. Mrs. Wolf 
points out that no two children ever have exactly 
the same environment because, for one thing, the 
presence of more than one child in a family means 
that the parents treat one child as the eldest, one as 
the youngest, and so forth, and this treatment gives 
each child a slightly different relationship to his 
parents, 

Sex education in childhood is discussed. Answers are 
Suggested for the usual questions that a child raises, 
and advice is given regarding the child who never 
asks questions concerning sex. 

One chapter is devoted to things to make and things 
to do both with and for children. Sharing of activity 
and sharing of joys are the most useful and the pleas- 
antest parts of family life. 


Problems of parents as grown-ups are stated to be at 
the root of many problems in their children’s behavior. 
-arents need to look themselves over and try to settle 
their own problems before dealing with their chilren’s 
difficulties. The author believes that a parent should 
hesitate no more about consulting a psychiatrist to get 
help in solving a problem than he would hesitate about 
calling a doctor to treat a fever. D. V.W. 


TREATMENT AND WHAT HAPPENED AFTERWARD, by Wil- 
liam Healy and Augusta F. Bronner. Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, Boston, 1989. 54 pp. 

The results of an evaluation of the later adjustments 
of 400 cases made after a lapse of 5 to 8 years following 
treatment at the Judge Baker Guidance Center are pre- 
sented in this booklet. The group selected for analysis 
and follow-up study included all cases accepted by the 
clinie for treatment over a 3-year period—1931 through 
19338—and included 280 boys and 120 girls. The median 
age at the time of referral was between 13 and 14. 
Approximately 85 percent of the children had intelli- 
gence quotients above 90 and none had quotients below 
70. ; 

The cases were classified according to the problems 
presented at referral into 3 main groups: personality 
or behavior problems, 207; noncourt delinquents, 137; 
delinquents referred from juvenile courts, 56. Of the 
total group 69 children were diagnosed as having ab- 
normal personalities. 

According to 8 criteria developed by the authors to 
designate favorable after-careers and 4 criteria to des- 
ignate unfavorable adjustments, 91 percent of the 
children presenting personality or behavior problems, 
70 percent of the noncourt delinquents, and 70 percent 
of the court delinquents were judged to have made 
favorable adjustments during the follow-up period. 

Correlations of evaluations of after-careers with 
types and seriousness of delinquencies, with sex, with 
intelligence levels, and with the different types of ab- 
normal personalities are also made by the authors. 
They note that 48 percent of the total number of 
failures are found among the individuals presenting 
abnormal personalities, who constituted only 17 per- 
cent of the entire group. 

No detailed discussion of treatment data or pro- 
cedures is attempted. Emphasis is placed upon the 
necessity of ministering to the varying needs of the 
individual, the cooperation of parents, the school, and 
others in close association with the child; but most 
important “are the intangibles that develop in the 
person-to-person relationship during the treatment 
process.” H. B. H. 
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The Basis of the Nutrition Program in Georgia’s Department 


of Public Health’ 


By Epwin R. Watson, M. D. 
Pediatrician, State Department of Public Health, Atlanta, Ga. 


In Georgia we have accepted as fact that 
those who worry about the condition of people 
in general are usually paddling the boat alone 
and that individuals with grave nutritional de- 
ficiencies or other health problems are fre- 
quently not concerned about themselves. In 
some way we must plan to elicit the interest 
of those for whom we are most concerned. It 
is not reasonable to believe that this interest 
can be immediately transformed into initiative. 
However, we believe that this must occur before 
a satisfactory program can materialize. It ap- 
pears that almost any nutrition program must 
be conducted by optimists, because the changes 
that must occur before success is achieved can 
be visualized only by a farsighted person whose 
focus is in the very distant future. Certainly 
those of us in public-health work need the same 
point of view. 

Adequate nutrition is contingent upon a 
complete change in our living standards, in- 
cluding social, moral, economic, and financial 
delineations. For example, many people do not 
differentiate between essential and nonessential 
items when spending their income, if they have 
an income. Others fail to purchase adequate 
diets and yet have money in the bank. Still 
others do not eat nutritious foods, and would 
not if they were served free, because no taste 
for these foods was ever developed. 


2This paper is one of a series presented at the Conference 
of State Maternal and Child Health Directors with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, March 24 to 26, 1941. 
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Certain basic considerations required atten- 
tion prior to the initiation of our nutrition pro- 
gram. In the past the approach to the nutri- 
tion problems has been made primarily by agri- 
cultural agencies, specifically the Extension 
Service. Other agencies have made contribu- 
tions, but to my knowledge they have not formu- 
lated plans for the utilization of the informa- 
tion in such a way as to make it applicable to 
the public in general. It might be said without 
fear of contradiction that the Extension Service 
has been battling the problem without any con- 
certed effort on the part of health agencies and 
has developed teaching methods that are 
adapted to the social, intellectual, and economic 
status of the people. Health departments 
could well afford to utilize the demonstration 
method of teaching which has characterized the 
work of the Extension Service. Most State ex- 
tension agencies have at least one nutritionist 
on their staff. It is my experience that these 
extension nutritionists have gained information 
that is helpful to those inexperienced in the 
field of nutrition and public health. 


Relationships With Other Agencies. 


Realizing that a nutrition program con- 
ducted by a State health agency could not use 
the method employed by the Extension Service, 
we hastened to inform them that our proposed 
program would not in any way interfere with 
their efforts or objectives. We explained that 
our plans would not be in conflict with their 
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activities, and that our respective programs 
could work in harmony and supplement each 
other. This relationship was established with 
the Extension Service prior to the selection of 
a nutritionist. -I might add at this time that 
the first visit made by our nutritionist following 
her arrival was to the Extension Service, where 
she had personal contact with the group. 
Largely because of previous preparation, the 
nutritionist was received with enthusiasm and 
was provided with information that had been 
reaped from vast experience and bitter disap- 
pointments. 

When it was first determined that we would 
develop a nutrition program, all details were 
discussed with the president of the Medical 
Association of Georgia, who was thereby ac- 
quainted with the objectives. It has been our 
custom to clear both policies and plans that 
affect the practitioners of medicine with special 
committees from the medical association ap- 
pointed fer this purpose. This is done before 
any program is announced to our field person- 
nel. In this way we have safeguarded against 
the reactions that are likely to result from 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation. 

We were fortunate enough to have some funds 
from a national organization with which to 
initiate our nutrition program. We were im- 
mediately concerned with presenting the pro- 
posed plans to the national organization con- 
tributing the funds, so that their approval 
should be based on definite information and 
should forestall any criticism which might arise 
at a later date. 


First Ste ps. 


The foregoing points constitute our ground 
work. Our next step was to select a nutrition- 
ist. We corresponded with many and made a 
choice in August 1940. The selection of per- 
sonnel is a difficult and yet a most important 
step. First, we were concerned about the back- 
ground of the individual, because we recognize 
that habits, customs, and living standards’ in 
our State are in contrast with those of other 
areas of the United States. Since an individual 
who was experienced in field work and who had 
adequate training was not available, we chose 
toemploy a person with a southern background 

403293412 


and a northern education. My impression is 
that this is an incomparable combination. 

Immediately following the arrival of the nu- 
tritionist, arrangements were made to introduce 
her to the various public-health activities. It 
is our custom that each new professional em- 
ployee have a personal conference with each 
staff member in the entire department in order 
to provide an understanding of the activities 
of each division as well as the activities of all 
staff members. This provided the nutritionist 
with the opportunity to determine with what 
services she should concern herself in the for- 
mulation of a nutrition program. 

The next step was to familiarize the nutri- 
tionist with local health services,. and this was 
accomplished through individual conferences 
with health commissioners and public-health 
nurses. In each instance their specific program 
was reviewed and problems were discussed, 
whether they were related to nutrition or not. 
In this way it was possible to acquaint the nu- 
tritionist with public-health problems in gen- 
eral, which is necessary if she is to have 
perspective. 

In planning field visits the nutritionist ar- 
ranged to visit the local health departments on 
the day when a maternal or child-health center 
was scheduled. Before the physician arrived 
the nutritionist had an opportunity to demon- 
strate food preparation to expectant mothers 
and to mothers of young children. This method 
provided the nutritionist with a means of eval- 
uating her demonstration and determining how 
best to adapt her demonstrations to those par- 
ticular groups and, in addition, gave her a defi- 
nite insight into their present nutritional prac- 
tices. As a consequence it has been possible to 
continue these demonstrations, this activity 
being assumed by the public-health nurse or by 
the home-demonstration agent. Repeated visits 
have been made by the nutritionist to these 
centers, to acquaint the public-health nurse with 
the details of this type of instruction. Our ex- 
perience is that this is the most effective method 
of reaching this particular group. Since the 
meals thus prepared as demonstrations are 
served, it has been possible to convince parents 
that their children will partake of the foods 
advocated. 
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The nutritionist must be a person acceptable 
to all public-health personnel, and this accept- 
ance must be based upon respect for her ability. 
For this reason, at our nurses’ institutes, which 
are held once each year in four sections of the 
State, the nutritionist was given an opportunity 
to lecture to the entire nursing personnel. In 
this way it was possible to demonstrate that 
the nutritionist had information which the 
nurses did not possess but sorely needed. The 
nutritionist obtained an additional insight into 
the activities of public-health nurses through 
accompanying them on home visits, so that she 
might learn what was included in home visits, 
as well as the type of instruction relative to 
nutrition that the nurse was providing. 

Acquaintance with other agencies engaged in 
nutrition work has consisted of the following: 
Conferences with the State advisory committee 
on State and professional projects of the Work 
Projects Administration, which is composed of 
the State director of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, a member of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the State supervisor 
of Work Projects Administration lunchrooms, 
and others. Nutrition instructors and teachers 
of home economics in our colleges have been 
approached, and preliminary work initiated 
relative to a nutrition course for the elementary 
teachers, as well as a review of the curriculum 
for college students. Through conferences with 
the Extension Service it has been possible to 
point out how related problems can be attacked 
simultaneously and jointly. Through the State 
Home Economics Council, whose membership 
comprises practically every agency concerned 
with nutrition, including the Dietetics Associa- 
tion and the Home Economics Association, it 
has been possible to mobilize their efforts. 
Meetings with the various home-economics 
associations, as well as conferences with home- 
economics teachers, have provided an oppor- 
tunity to review present plans and to outline 
future aims. Through contact with the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration, the nutritionist 
has been able to extend in a cooperative manner 
the distribution of surplus supplies, both for 
school-luncheon programs and for the indigent 
who have thus far been denied this assistance. 
School-lunchroom managers have been visited, 


suggestions for menu planning have been pro. 
vided, means of securing equipment have been 
outlined, school gardens have been promoted, 
sanitation of the lunchrooms has been jm. 
proved, summer gardens have been planned, and 
arrangements have been made for the preser- 
vation of food produced, for use during the 
following school session. Through personal 
contact with parent-teacher associations, inter- 
est in the school-lunchroom program has been 
materially increased, and results are already ap- 
parent. The Women’s Medical Auxiliary has 
been supplied with material and aid in planning 
its nutrition program. 

Other activities have included work with the 
Work Projects Administration nursery schools, 
Work Projects Administration adult-education 
teachers, radio programs, articles for our 
monthly publication (which have been reprinted 
each month by popular request, for distribu- 
tion) ; a nutrition syllabus, into which essential 
information has been incorporated, which has 
been prepared for use by professional person- 
nel; nutrition charts and posters that have been 
made available for exhibit purposes for Work 
Projects Administration and National Youth 
Administration projects; preparation of litera- 
ture for distribution in maternal and child- 
health centers; and articles on nutrition pub- 
lished by official and nonofficial agencies. 


Nutrition Council. 


As was previously stated, a single nutrition- 
ist is unable to handle the problem satisfacto- 
rily, because the obstacles enumerated above will 
require the efforts of practically all agencies. 
With this in mind, we have planned to utilize 
the assets, abilities, and initiative of almost 
every type of organization. To this end a 
State-wide nutrition council was organized last 
fall as an outgrowth of the national-defense 
program. It is composed of representatives 
from 31 State-wide agencies and was planned 
by the Extension Service. This seemed an ex- 
cellent means for launching a State-wide pro- 
gram based on objectives and plans that are 
expected to reach all social and economic strata 
and permit the application of those principles 
designed to meet specific problems. Thus far 
we have had two meetings. To my knowledge, 
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no organization that was invited has failed to 
send a delegate. 

At the first meeting of the Nutrition Council 
the program was concerned with familiarizing 
the members with some of the problems and thus 
stimulating an active interest in the program. 
At this first meeting the committees were an- 
nounced, their membership having been care- 
fully chosen by the steering committee. Prob- 
lems were assigned, and members were asked 
to formulate plans of action. This meeting was 
held in November 1940. Two months later the 
second meeting of the Council was held and 
each proposal by the committee was reviewed 
and adopted or modified. It is planned that the 
Nutrition Council will meet once each quarter 
so that progress reports can be submitted and 
future courses of action charted. 

A brief description of objectives developed 
by each committee will best illustrate the meth- 
ods of attacking problems related to nutrition, 
either directly or indirectly. 


Committees of the Council. 

The responsibility of the steering committee 
is to formulate, review, and recommend pro- 
cedures, committee membership, and _ policies. 
Its recommendations are submitted to the Nu- 
trition Council for approval. 

The scientific advisory committee is charged 
with determining the accuracy of any material 
which is presented for publication. This com- 
mittee is composed of a member of the Medical 
Association of Georgia, a staff member of the 
Georgia Department of Public Health, and a 
faculty member from the University of Georgia 
School of Medicine. 

In addition, a public-health-relations com- 
mittee has been appointed. The duties of this 
committee include the preparation of articles 
for public information. 

The fourth committee is concerned with food 
production and program planning. This com- 
mittee is composed of extension economists, 
representatives from United Georgia Farmers 
and Horticulturists, nutrition chemists, poul- 
trymen, home-demonstration agents, Farm Se- 
curity Administration representatives, animal 
husbandmen, county agents, and the State su- 
pervisor of home economics. It is felt that, from 


this particular group, sound planning for food 
production can be formulated. The recommen- 
dations of this committee were as follows: 


1. That all available information showing the value 
of food production in increasing income and in pro- 
tecting health and preventing disease be made public 
in popular form for widespread distribution in news- 
papers, through radio and public speeches, and in dis- 
cussion. groups. 

It is recommended that a committee representing each 
phase of food production be appointed to review all 
information on home food production and to arrange 
to make it available in popular form. 

2. That the economic value of food produced on the 
farm for home consumption be emphasized as a cushion 
to absorb the shock of reduced income from cash crops 
and that this information on economic value be made 
available in popular form. 

8. That demonstrations in food production continue 
to be established and used widely by all groups as a 
source of information. 

4. That because of the pressing need for nutrition 
in national defense a program for food production be 
included in all county agricultural programs. 

5. That, in order to reach people who are at present 
not availing themselves of the opportunity to get all 
information and assistance in planning for and pro- 
ducing their own food supply, each farm person who is 
a member of any formally or informally organized group 
be urged to contact five or more other farm families on 
home food production. 

6. That a greater effort be put forth by all agencies 
working with farm people to help those who are able 
to work to learn to help themselves, 

7. That those who are getting relief assistance of 
any kind from the Government be required to have a 
garden when their physical and living conditions will 
warrant it. 

8. That since the National Government is assisting 
farm people through benefit payments to make adjust- 
ments in agriculture, a sizable portion of these pay- 
ments be used to encourage greater production of food 
on the farm through the purchase of garden seed, fruit 
trees, family milk cows, poultry flocks, and other 
productive livestock for home consumption. 

9. That a separate and distinct fund be set up by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration for each 
farm, which can be earned only through the production 
of foods for home consumption. That since there is a 
penalty under the present AAA program to protect the 
land, a penalty should also be provided to protect the 
people by insuring the production on the farm of foods 
for home consumption. 


The fifth committe is concerned with food 
preservation and food preparation. Its mem- 
bership includes home-demonstration agents, 
home economists on food preservation and utili- 
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zation, a member of the Experiment Station, 
horticulturists, representatives from the Work 
Projects Administration, staff member from the 
Georgia Department of Public Health, and 
others. The point of attack by this committee 
was outlined as follows: 

1. Review the community cannery facilities in the 
State as a basis for recommendations for better 
service. 

2. Urge the various agencies to increase their stress 
on home canning projects. 

3. Prepare recommendations for foods which may 
be dried with minimum loss of food value. 

4. Study other methods of food preservation which 
conserve food values and may be recommended for 
use. 

5. Assemble information on the freezing plants in 
the State which have storage facilities and determine 
to what extent they may be expanded. 

6. Prepare instructions for food preparation to con- 
serve food values. 

7. Plan to make possible an increased number of 
food-preparation demonstrations in which the chief 
objective is conservation of food value. To include 
surplus commodities in the plan would be an added 
advantage. 

8. Conserve used containers. 

9. Emphasize need of checking canning equipment. 

The sixth committee is concerned with school 
luncheons and nutrition teaching in schools. 
The membership of this committee includes the 
nutritionist from the Georgia Department of 
Public Health, the Work Projects Administra- 
tion State lunchroom supervisor, a_ school 
teacher, the president of the Georgia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the State supervisor of 
schools, the State supervisor of home economics, 
a member of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Med- 
ical Association, the president of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the director of the 
Surplus Marketing Administration, and a home- 
demonstration agent. This committee has re- 
viewed the situation and has offered the follow- 
ing as problems and objectives: 

1. Home-economics classes could can products from 
school gardens. 

2. Community canneries could also be used by schools 
for canning these products. 

3. The school children could bring jars from home. 

4. Gas and electric companies could be asked to 
donate, or sell at minimum cost, stoves which have 
been traded on new ones. Many of these stoves are in 


excellent condition and could be utilized by schools 
unable to purchase new equipment, 


5. School-lunchroom equipment could be built by the 
following: National Youth Administration workshops; 
manual-training Classes in the schools; boards of edy- 
eation. 

6. Home-economics teachers should instruct the 
lunchroom helpers in planning menus, preparing food, 
and similar activities. 

7. Home-economics teachers in the counties could 
take the elementary teachers as an adult class for 
instruction in nutrition. 

8. Instruction of lunchroom supervisors could be done 
by home-demonstration agents and home-economics 
teachers. The lunchroom supervisors in turn could 
train the Work Projects Administration cooks in their 
lunchrooms. 

9. A State supervisor of lunchrooms would be of 
great benefit to the lunchroom program, if such an 
individual could be secured. The duties of such a per- 
son would be the promotion of school lunchrooms—the 
establishment of new ones and the supervision of those 
already in operation. The committee agreed that an 
appeal should be made to the Department of Education 
for the creation of such a position. 

10. Families who can produce a surplus above their 
own needs could trade the surplus to the school lunch- 
room for credit in food tickets for their children. 

11. Community canneries should be placed at the 
disposal of schools that have garden projects. 

The seventh committee is concerned with food 
selection and food budgeting. This committee 
is composed of a member of the teaching staff 
of the home-economics school of the University 
of Georgia, the extension nutritionist, a delegate 
from the Farm Security Administration, a nurs- 
ery-school delegate, and others. The problems 
concerned and the objectives are as follows: 

1. Formation of a family food budget, based on mini- 
mum, adequate, and liberal incomes. 

2. Preparation of food-selection score card. 

3. A guide for meal planning to be entitled “Hints 
to the Menu Maker.” 

4. A guide for forming good food habits. 

5. Preparation of a food-value primer. 

The eighth committee is known as the com- 
mittee on nutrition information. This com- 
mittee is concerned primarily with disseminat- 
ing to the public the information that the other 
groups make available. This committee is com- 
posed of the extension editor, a city-school 
supervisor of home economics, a member of the 
Board of Education, a newspaper columnist, a 
home-demonstration agent, the State 4-H Club 
leader, a delegate from the American <Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the director of 
the Georgia Public Forums, and a member of 
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the Farm Security Administration. We have, 
in the majority of counties in Georgia, county 
organizations composed of individuals who are 
concerned with all problems relative to rural 
life, and these county organizations, which meet 
at monthly intervals and plan according to their 
own local problems, will be utilized to the fullest 
extent in carrying out the recommendations of 
the various working committees of the Nutrition 
Council. 

The ninth committee is concerned with nu- 
trition and food establishments. Membership 
here is made up of a nutritionist from one of our 
largest universities for women, the State su- 
pervisor of home economics, the nutritionist 
from a large hospital, and others. This com- 
mittee is concerned with college dining halls, 
restaurants, hotels, tearooms, and all public 
eating establishments. Its objectives are: 

1. To encourage employment of trained personnel in 
commercial food establishments. 

2. To encourage food establishments to print on 
menu cards guides for the selection of adequate menus. 
These guides might be entitled “Simple Balanced 
Menus.” This has also been instituted in hospitals. 

3. To promote visual education through slides, 
posters, and films on selection of foods. 


The tenth committee is concerned with mar- 
keting, its membership being made up of ex- 
tension economists, the director of surplus com- 
modities from the State Welfare Department, 
a professor of agricultural economics, the pres- 
ident of the producers’ cooperative exchange, a 
county agent, an extension marketing specialist, 
and the dean of the Department of Agriculture 
at the University of Georgia. This group has 
proposed the following program : 


1. That the Georgia Experiment Station and other 
research agencies give consideration to an enlarged 
program of research in the field of food marketing. 

2. That cities give attention to modernizing their 
produce-distributive system so as to eliminate some of 
the waste in commodities and time. 

3. That State agencies assemble and publish market 
information, giving attention to reaching farmers and 
consumers. 

4. That retailers change prices with changing supply 
so as to stimulate consumption, when supplies are 
heavy. 

It is realized that public-health workers do 
not have a sufficient knowledge of nutrition with 
which to do effective teaching. Our first at- 
tempt to overcome this deficiency was an insti- 
tute for public-health nurses which practically 
every nurse in the State attended. Secondly, 
the nutritionist has prepared for the public- 
health personnel a syllabus in which is incorpo- 
rated the fundamental knowledge needed in 
order to be able to discuss intelligently subjects 
related to nutrition. Thirdly, the nutritionist 
through actual contact with people has been 
acquainting herself with the habits and customs 
of our population. As I previously mentioned, 
the nutritionist can hardly be more than a 
coordinator, and for this reason we feel that our 
efforts in the nutrition work should be toward 
bringing every public-health worker into the 
program, so that all will be spreading the gospel, 
rather than one individual. I would recom- 
mend consideration of this question: Do the 
average public-health trainees, both nursing and 
medical, receive sufficient nutrition indoctrina- 
tion in their courses to fit them for their field 
work? I can think of no better teaching to 
which public-health personnel could devote their 
efforts. 








Nutrition Services in a County Public-Health Program’ 


By A. F. Wurrsrrr, M. D., M. P. H. 
Deputy State and County Health Officer, Kent County, Md. 


To get at the nutrition problems of any county 
and their relationship to public health we should 
first get a picture of that county. 

Kent County is located in the upper part of 
that strip of land known as the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, a rich agricultural section. It is 
bounded by water on three sides, and much of its 
history and activities bear significance to its 
water relationships and easily cultivated, fairly 
fertile soil. Kent was first mentioned as a county 
in 1642, when “Giles Brent was named as com- 
mander of the Isle and County of Kent” by 
Lord Baltimore. In 1942 we shall celebrate the 
three-hundredth anniversary of its founding. 
Kent is a county rich in the history of the Revo- 
lutionary War period, when the main means of 
livelihood seems to have been seafood industries 
and tobacco raising for old records show that 
teachers and preachers were paid in so many 
pounds of tobacco. Tobacco is no longer culti- 
vated in Kent County, but its former importance 
as a money crop accounts for our large Negro 
population of the present time. Today the sea- 
food industries still constitute a source of liveli- 
hood for people living along the bay, but more 
than one-third of the population live on farms 
and their livelihood is gained from the follow- 
ing, in order of their importance: Dairying, 
poultry raising, wheat and corn raising, and 
truck farming. 

Kent County consists of 180,480 acres, of 
which 87.7 percent is in farms. According to 
the 1940 census the population of Kent County 
is 13,500. Of this number 31.2 percent are Ne- 
groes, and these had 42 percent of the births 
and 50.2 percent of the deaths during the last 
10 years. The total population has been de- 
creasing approximately 5 percent during each 
of the last 2 decades—the more ambitious of the 


1This paper is one of a series presented at the Conference 
of State Maternal and Child Health Directors with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, March 24 to 26, 1941. 
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Negroes, who sought higher wages in the cities, 
being only partly replaced by an incoming 
white population. 

One might think that Kent County would 
have little need for work along nutrition lines, 
but this is far from being the case. In 1934 a 
survey was made of all the Negro families in 
Kent County, under the direction of the board 
of education, the welfare department, and the 
health department. They reported only 10 
families with incomes adequate for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, according to the minimal 
standards set up at that time. Conditions 
among the Negroes are little better today. 

During the past 2 years we have tested the 
hemoglobin content of the blood of all prenatal 
patients and have found that at their first visit 
more than 70 percent of the cases have been in 
the classification “border-line nutrition to frank 
anemia,” according to Tallqvist’s scale of test- 
ing. The prenatal patients come from all over 
the county and are seen by the obstetric consult- 
ant of the Maryland State Department of Health 
at our monthly clinics. Nine-tenths of the pre- 
natal patients are Negroes, and all are in the low- 
income group. In 1940, 19 patients, out of 62 
examined by the consultant, were found to have 
a contracted pelvis, which is caused by malnu- 
trition. Study of the food habits of these pa- 
tients by the State nutritionist and our staff 
nurses reveals that the main articles of diet are 
hog meat, white bread, potatoes, corn sirup, 
cabbage, and dried beans. Noticeably absent 
are milk, butter, eggs, green vegetables, and 
fruits. 

In the areas of the county where the people 
are wholly dependent on fishing, crabbing, and 
oyster-tonging for a livelihood the standard of 
living is very low, and a very large proportion 
of the children are below the average weight for 
their height and age. 
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County Agencies for Dealing With Nutrition 
Problems. 

There are several agencies in Kent County, 
as in all counties, through which nutrition prob- 
lems may be attacked. 

First of all, there is the welfare department, 
which works with people with little or no in- 
come. In Kent the relief load is held to a bare 
minimum now. After the 1934 survey in which 
all but 10 colored families were classified as “on 
relief,” 1 pint of milk was distributed to all 
colored school children and to a few needy white 
children each school day. This program was 
discontinued at the end of the school year. 

The county Red Cross for several years fol- 
lowing 1929 furnished a nutritionist for 8 weeks 
to follow up those children in the schools said 
by the health department to be malnourished. 
This agency has not been active in nutrition 
work in the county in recent years. 

The Maryland Children’s Aid does a credita- 
ble piece of work with 20 children placed in 
foster homes. 

The county home-demonstration agent has 
11 women’s clubs organized, with about 350 
white families represented. These families 
would be considered as a middle-income group 
and received much aid from the Extension 
Service as to budgets, planning family gar- 
dens, canning, and the like. 

The home-demonstration agent and _ the 
parent-teacher association plan a canning pro- 
gram every September. The school children 
play a large part in this program, as they bring 
the vegetables to the school and prepare them 
for canning. This program was carried out in 
seven schools for white children. In the Negro 
schools the canning program is planned by the 
school teacher and put on with the aid of the 
older pupils. 

Of all the agencies for working out a nutri- 
tion program for a county, the health depart- 
ment is the logical medium through which all 
nutrition activities may be coordinated. The 
health department is the one agency interested 
in all ages and all groups. It has been said that 
the welfare of each individual from the time of 


his conception till his death should be the con-' 


cern of a health department. 


Kent County deems itself fortunate in having 
had a full-time health service for the past 10 
years. Our regular staff at the present time 
consists of a full-time health director, 3 
general public-health nurses (1 of them is a 
Negro and has been with the department since 
1927), a recently acquired nurse-midwife, a san- 
itary engineer, and a secretary. We also have 
a part-time dentist for the dental program and 
2 National Youth Administration §secretary- 
assistants. With this staff we are able to carry 
on a fairly intensive public-health program in 
communicable-disease control, sanitation, and 
education. 


Nutrition Activities in Which Health Depart- 
ment Plays a Primary Role. 


The nutrition activities for which a health 
department is solely or primarily responsible 
are essentially educational in nature. During 
the past 3 years we have had a prenatal clinic 
conducted once a month by an obstetrician 
from Johns Hopkins Hospital. Approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the prenatal patients of 
the county have been seen during that period 
in our clinics. The State nutritionist visited 
our county with the obstetrician each month for 
the first 9 months of this period. She con- 
ducted nutrition conferences with the prenatal 
patients and with the staff nurses. Nutrition 
demonstrations were made by the nutritionist, 
and since that time the regular staff nurses or 
the nurse-midwife have taken over these con- 
ferences and demonstrations in the clinics. 

These conferences are of benefit, but the best 
place to teach nutrition is in the home. Our 
nurses spend a good part of their time in home 
visiting. Our county is divided into two sec- 
tions, with a nurse responsible for the general- 
ized nursing program in each. The Negro 
nurse assumes the same duties among the Ne- 
groes. But her nursing load has been dimin- 
ished, since the nurse-midwife takes over the 
general nursing program in those homes where 
there is a prenatal case. 

I have stated previously that on their first 
clinic visit more than 70 percent of our prenatal 
patients were found to be anemic. By the fur- 
nishing of ferrous-sulphate tablets to needy 
patients and by diet advice, we have been able 
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to correct most of these deficiencies before de- 
livery. Pamphlets for prenatal patients, from 
the State Department of Health and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, are displayed and distributed. 

Kent County has 13 practicing physicians. 
Most of them refer the mothers of children 
whom they deliver to our well-child infant and 
preschool health conferences for instructions in 
feeding. The health director, as the county 
registrar, is notified within 4 days of the birth 
of a child by his local registrars, and thus the 
district nurse is able to visit the infant within a 
week of birth. 

Two monthly and four bimonthly child- 
health conferences are held in various parts of 
the county by the health director for the white 
people. The Negro nurse and the nurse-mid- 
wife hold six regular monthly child-health con- 
ferences, which the health director attends every 
other month. Food demonstrations are made 
and nutrition talks are given to mothers at these 
clinics. During Negro Health Week and the 
annual pilgrimage of the State Healthmobile, 
additional infants and preschool children are 
seen. The Kent County Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation furnishes cod-liver oil free for part of the 
needy group. 


Nutrition Activities in Which Health Depart- 
ment Plays a Secondary Role. 


The school health program is a cooperative 
endeavor. 

In September of 1938 the home-demonstra- 
tion agent of Kent County came to the health de- 
partment and stated that she had accomplished 
about all she could alone and that she needed 
help with the school-lunch program. Since this 
was a part of our generalized program we were 
anxious to give as much help as possible. Up 
to this time only two schools had adequate 
school-lunch programs although several schools 
‘arried on a program for 1 or 2 months of the 
school year. Many sections of the county would 
not accept the valuable aid that the home-dem- 
onstration agent offered. The health depart- 
ment staff began immediately to do more in- 
tensive educational work concerning adequate 
diets for school children. 

A survey revealed that families able to pro- 
vide ample protective foods may have food 


habits that are just as contributory to malnu- 
trition as the inadequate food budgets of the 
lowest-income group. 

A nutrition institute was arranged. The 
State nutritionist gave illustrated talks and 
demonstrations to all the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation units in the county. For a week these 
meetings were held morning, afternoon, and 
evening at various places in the county. The nu- 
tritionist provoked a lively interest in the subject 
of adequate diet and the comparative values of 
various foods. 

It was found in several schools that the assist- 
ance of the nurse was not necessary, as the 
teacher had taught the community the value of 
hot food at noon. 

Surplus commodities were a big boon to the 
lunch program in the schools for white children 
but were the core of the program in the schools 
for Negro children. They guaranteed to the 
many children who had no breakfast at all or an 
inadequate breakfast and no lunch, a hot noon- 
day meal at least. Kent County was among the 
few that received commodities on a country-wide 
basis in 1939 and 1940. There were 1,870 chil- 
dren fed during this period. 

The commodities received were : 


og oss Garten aecetaaencaneenniomncl pounds__ 2,422 
PE IIR iiss sere ie a cans__ 9,570 
ee. CNOA ne do___- 10, 420 
IND ei ee a eee ne pounds___ 8, 100 
US a ct do__.. 2,880 
ee 8, C.D 
Graham flour _.........._. .o3> eee no... Bee 
I PI ed do__.. 8,284 
a ee en eee Rete traet eee ae 13, 520 
i ratacnccetn ciate omelet ce eg tee 27, 620 
_ Ea ae ane nees ei Renee 2 pounds__ 3,085 
EE Sn ee Bee Cee RT ET do_.___ 2,050 
SRE tea Ne ee packages__ 2,740 
0 SE a se een eee dozens... 2, 694 
ee ae ee ne pounds__ 37 
Whole-wheat cereal______- -._._..__packages__ 2,098 
RE ILA EEE pounds__ 880 
Re IN oh oe do___. 2,095 
| BARE ae Ee Re ee OT eee do__._ 1,280 
ee ne ee ee do..__ 1,201 


In addition to these commodities, the parents 
donated milk, cabbages, potatoes, turnips, car- 
rots, and also the ingredients needed to pro- 
duce gingerbread, graham muffins, and so forth. 
Until the fall of 1940 the teachers donated the 
piece of meat for the soup. 
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The program in the schools for white children 
is handled in some places by the teacher and 
boys and girls in the 4-H Club, in other parts 
of the county by a paid worker living in the 
neighborhood, but in most of the schools it is 
a parent-teacher association project. The 
food, cooked at home and carried to school in 
large containers, is served by the parents and 
teachers. 

The program in the schools for Negro chil- 
dren is a teacher-pupil program—directed by 
the home-economics and the agriculture teach- 
ers. The New Farmers of America, a group of 
60 high-school boys, had 30 garden projects, 30 
chicken projects, and 10 hog projects. Of the 60 
families represented in this group only 6 have 
their own cows. The girls in the home-econom- 
ics group can the vegetables raised in these gar- 
dens and all through the school year plan and 
prepare the school lunch for the one high school 
for Negroes in the county; however, in the ele- 
mentary schools the program is conducted by 
the teacher with the help of the older pupils 
and National Youth Administration workers. 

The county superintendent of schools states 
that the attendance record in Kent schools has 
been above the average for the past 2 years. 
The teachers report fewer colds, or very mild 
colds lasting only a day or so. 

This year all the schools for white children, 
except 2, and all the 12 schools for Negro chil- 
dren have hot-lunch programs. 


Indications of Progress in Nutrition in Kent 
County. 


The prenatal patients of Kent County are 
very gradually learning the importance of diet 
both for themselves and for their unborn chil- 
dren. There is a marked increase in the num- 
bers of infant and preschool children under the 
supervision of the medical and nursing services. 
Preceding the last 2 years Kent County had one 
of the highest infant death rates in Maryland. 
Now the county has one of the lowest. 

Mothers are becoming more and more “food- 
conscious” for they are using in the home foods 
they learned about in prenatal and child-health 
conferences. 

The Negro teachers, especially, report that 
their pupils are more alert and show a keener 
interest in school work. The white school chil- 
dren are showing interest in food variety to the 
extent of planning daily menus of well-balanced 
meals. 

During the past 3 years the number of plants 
for pasteurizing milk in the county has been 
increased from one to three, and the number of 
quarts of pasteurized milk distributed daily has 
been increased from 654 quarts to 1,710 quarts. 

Of first importance is the fact that each pub- 
lic-health nurse in Kent County has become a 
nutritionist, or at least a competent “seminutri- 
tionist,” in that approximately half her time is 
spent in nutrition work. 


Bolivia Bureau of Nutrition 


A Bureau of Nutrition has been established 
this year in the National Department of Labor, 
Health, and Social Welfare of Bolivia. The 
Bureau will study the food habits of the people 
and the relation between food and health; it 


will collect statistics on the production, supply, : 


and consumption of foods, and will prepare 


nutrition standards for children, expectant 
mothers, and other groups of the population. 
It will also work for the improvement of the 
food in children’s institutions and for a more 
extensive cultivation of wholesome vegetables 
and breeding of animals providing milk and 


suitable meat. (Bureau correspondence.) 
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Bibliography The Society for Research in Child 
on pediatrics Development has issued a Pediatric 
sibliography compiled by A. Graeme 
Mitchell as Vol. 6, No. 1, of Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development (Washington, 1941, 
119 pp. Processed. 75 cents). Titles on 10 general 
subjects and 82 specific diseases are included. 


THE UNSEEN PLAGUE—CHRONIC DISEASE, by Ernst P. 

Boas,M. D. J.J. Augustin, New York, 1940. 121 pp. 
$2. 

In this compact little volume Dr. Boas presents a 
wealth of factual material and draws on his 20 years 
of experience in the field of chronic disease to give 
an analysis and discussion of it that he hopes may be 
used “as a basis for planning and action by government, 
community, and physician.” 

The first of the two sections is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the various aspects of chronic disease—its 
effects on the community and on family life; its medical 
aspects; and its social and economic aspects. The 
second section presents a community program of plan- 
ning for the chronic sick and includes a detailed de- 
scription of important features of a hospital for chronic 
diseases. 

The material should be of interest to doctors, hospital 
administrators, public-welfare officials, community 
councils, social workers, and many others. Medical- 
social workers will be interested in the author’s em- 
phasis on the importance of treating both medical and 
social factors and especially in chapter 9, in which he 
discusses the interdependence of medical-social work 
and medical care. Professional groups working with 
crippled children will find especially interesting chapter 
7 on children and the part of chapter 10 that deals with 
convalescent care, both of which give considerable 


NOTES 


attention to children with orthopedic conditions and 
to those with rheumatic heart disease. 

The author ends with a summary of the devastating 
effect of chronic disease and with an appeal for action, 
in the following words: 


Chronic illness is a great, destructive force 
in society. It carries in its wake unemploy- 
ment, destitution, neglect of home, neglect of 
children, disorganization of family life, and 
dissipation of community resources. Control 
of the inroads that chronic illness makes on 
the individual and on society can be made 
effective through comprehensive study and 
social planning. 

M. W. K. 


PEDODONTICS, by John C. Brauer, D. D. S., Kansas 

State Board of Health, Topeka, 1940. 31 pp. 

This brochure, by the head of the Department of 
Preventive Dentistry and Pedodontics, College of Den- 
tistry, Iowa State University, Iowa City, Iowa, is pre 
sented by the Kansas State Board of Health in coop- 
eration with the United States Children’s Bureau and 
the Kansas State Dental Association. It is based ona 
series of lectures to the dentists of Kansas on the 
potentialities and problems of dentistry for children. 


Mono DE CUIDAR A LOS PACIENTES DE PARALISIS INFANTIL, 
by Jessie L. Stevenson. National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York, 190. 
62 pp. 

This is the Spanish edition of the pamphlet, The 
Nursing Care of Patients With Infantile Paralysis, 
which was reviewed in the March 1941 issue of The 
Child. Copies of this handbook may be obtained from 
The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York. 
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The Hazardous-Occupations Program 


An Administrative Function of the Children’s Bureau 


By Euizaseru S. Jonnson and Savi WaLLEeN 


Industrial Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


“To investigate, to report, and to adminis- 
ter—these are the specific functions of the 
Children’s Bureau.” Thus is summed up the 
job given the Bureau in considering as 
a whole the conditions, problems, and welfare 
of children. The organic act creating the Bu- 
reau directed it to “especially investigate 
* * * dangerous occupations, accidents and 
diseases of children.” 

Dangerous occupations and accidents to chil- 
dren have been the concern of the Industrial 
Division over many years and, since the enact- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
with its 18-year standard for work in hazard- 
ous occupations, this field has been a continuing 
and increasingly important activity of the 
Bureau. 

From the time of the creation of the Bureau 
tothe passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
the Industrial Division investigated and issued 
a number of reports on hazards to employed 
minors, including industrial accidents. Studies 
of accidents to minors in various occupations 
and in a number of States were made. Unpub- 
lished statistics of accidents to young workers 
were collected and analyzed. At the recom- 
mendation of the 1930 White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, the Bureau ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee on the Em- 
ployment of Minors in Hazardous Occupations. 
The report of this committee, prepared with the 
assistance of the Industrial Division, was pub- 
lished during 1932. These studies and reports 
resulted in the building up of a body of knowl- 


edge and in the development of recommenda- 
tions for the protection of youth in hazardous 
occupations and processes. 

During the period 1933-35 the National Re- 
covery Administration was the vehicle for trans- 
lating the movement for better child-labor 
standards into action. Some three-fourths of 
the codes as approved contained provisions pro- 
hibiting the employment of minors 16 or 17 
years of age in hazardous work. Most of them 
required that the code authority submit a list of 
such occupations to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, in order that the occupations and 
processes too hazardous for young workers 
might be clearly defined. Here again the “to 
investigate—to report” functions of the Bureau 
were fulfilled. On the basis of its research in 
the field of industrial injuries to minors, the 
Bureau assisted at the request of the National 
Recovery Administration in the designation of 
these hazardous occupations. About 175 such 
lists had been agreed upon by the industries con- 
cerned and approved by the National Recovery 
Administration before the operation of the codes 
was suspended. Because these code prohibitions 
were short-lived and because available statistics 
on accidents to minors were inadequate, it is 
impossible to evaluate accurately the effect of 
the hazardous-occupations provisions of the 
codes. At the very least, however, these code 
provisions and the Bureau’s efforts directed the 
interest of many employer groups to the prob- 
lem of protection of youth from industrial in- 


juries and paved the way for the adoption by 
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the States of higher standards for the protection 
of young workers from employment in danger- 
ous occupations. 

It was not until the passage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 that the Children’s Bu- 
reau was given the function of issuing orders 
regarding employment of minors in hazardous 
occupations. That act, which in effect estab- 
lishes 16 years as the minimum age for general 
employment in establishments producing goods 
for shipment in interstate commerce, seeks also 
to protect workers between 16 and 18 years of 
age from employment in occupations “particu- 
larly hazardous for the employment of children 
between such ages or detrimental to their health 
or well-being. * * *.” It provides that the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau “shall find and 
by order declare” such occupations to be particu- 
larly hazardous; such orders have the effect of 
establishing a minimum age of 18 years for the 
occupations they cover. The act and hazardous- 
occupations orders issued under it apply to con- 
cerns engaged in the production of goods which 
are shipped or delivered for shipment in inter- 
state commerce. The enforcement of the child- 
labor provisions was placed in the Children’s 
Bureau by Congress. 

In administering the hazardous-occupations 
provisions the Bureau developed, with the ad- 
vice of an Advisory Committee on Occupations 
Hazardous for Minors, certain basic principles. 
These are (1) that occupations particularly 
hazardous or detrimental to the health or well- 
being of workers in general are also particularly 
hazardous or detrimental to the health or well- 
being of minors under 18, and (2) that other 
occupations, not particularly hazardous or det- 
rimental to the health or well-being of adult 
and experienced workers may nevertheless be 
particularly hazardous for minors under 18 be- 
cause they require a degree of muscular coor- 
dination, stability, maturity of judgment, or 
resourcefulness in meeting emergencies not usu- 
ally characteristic of young workers.1 Over a 
period of time research methods and procedures 
in making determinations of hazardous occu- 
pations were developed. Investigations were 


1For a full statement of the general principles formulated 
by this committee see The Child, November 1939, p. 136. 





made of various occupations and industries on 
the nature and degree of the hazards of work 
in them. After consultation with representa- 
tives of employers and labor and with indus. 
trial experts reports were prepared and _pro- 
posed findings and orders drawn up. Oppor- 
tunity for objection and review was given inter- 
ested parties at public hearings. Only after all 
these steps had been taken did the Chief of the 
Bureau issue final orders that declared the occu- 
pations covered to be particularly hazardous. 

Notice of the issuance of the order is given 
through newspaper releases and notification to 
trade associations and unions, articles in trade 
magazines, and sometimes by mailing copies of 
the order directly to the employer. 

It then becomes the task of the Industrial 
Division to administer and enforce these orders, 
Inspectors checking for compliance with the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act visit establishments covered by the act 
to see that no one under 16 years of age is 
employed in any type of work and that no one 
under 18 years of age is employed in occupations 
covered by hazardous-occupations orders. In 
order to protect employers from unintentional 
violation of the act, it is provided that they may 
keep on file certificates of age issued in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, showing that young workers are 
above the minimum ages established for the oc- 
cupations in which they are engaged. Such cer- 
tificates of age should be kept on file for 18- 
and 19-year-old minors employed in all occu- 
pations declared hazardous, as well as for 16- 
and 17-year-old minors in occupations not de- 
clared hazardous. Through cooperative plans 
developed by the Bureau with State depart- 
ments of labor and education, State employment 
certificates or State age certificates are accepted 
in most States as proof of age under the act. 
Federal certificates of age are issued in the four 
States where State certificates are not available. 

Since the Children’s Bureau was charged with 
the administrative functions in the matter of 
hazardous occupations in October 1938, it has 
issued five hazardous-occupations orders. Each 
order covers occupations or industries in which 
there was believed to be a large number of young 
workers employed under hazardous conditions, 
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or in which the hazard was so great as to justify 
the erection of a standard that would prevent 
an influx of young workers into the industry 
when employment opportunities increased. 

Order No. 1 is of the latter type. It has the 
effect of setting an 18-year standard in all occu- 
pations in or about any plant manufacturing 
explosives or articles containing explosive com- 
ponents. It became effective July 1, 1939. 

The occupations of motor-vehicle driver and 
helper were covered by Order No. 2, effective 
January 1, 1940. In these occupations a con- 
siderable number of young workers were em- 
ployed. In September of that year Order No. 3 
became effective. It has the effect of barring 
youth under 18 from employment in all occu- 
pations in or about any coal mine, except the 
occupation of slate or other refuse picking at 
a picking table or picking chute in a tipple or 
breaker, and occupations requiring the per- 
formance of duties solely in offices or in repair 
or maintenance shops located in the surface part 
of any coal-mining plant. 

Most recently issued and, like previous orders, 
carefully documented with reports of investiga- 


tions, are Orders No. 4 and 5. They become 
effective August 1, 1941. Order No. 4 covers 
all occupations in logging and all occupations 
in the operation of any sawmill, lath mill, 
shingle mill, or cooperage-stock mill, with cer- 
tain exceptions. Order No. 5 applies to occu- 
pations involved in the operation of power- 
driven woodworking machines. 

Investigations are now under way of the 
hazards of shipbuilding and ship-repairing em- 
ployments and of the hazards of metal-working 
machine employments for young workers. 

In developing concrete standards governing 
the employment of minors in hazardous occu- 
pations and in enforcing these standards under 
the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act the Children’s Bureau fulfills 
the triple function laid upon it—to investigate, 
to report, and to administer. Under that act 
the Bureau has been able to develop and apply 
the principle that, in this period of rising em- 
ployment opportunities, young workers should 
be given safe jobs and the more hazardous jobs 
should be left for workers more experienced and 
better able to cope with their dangers. 


Florida Enacts a New Child-Labor Law 


The new Florida child-labor law, effective 
July 1, 1941, materially raises child-labor stand- 
ards in Florida and places this Southern State 
among the more progressive States in child- 
labor legislation. The new law extends the 
occupational coverage of the former law, which 
applied only to specific establishments includ- 
ing factory and store employment, to any gain- 
ful occupation with limited exceptions. Both 
farm work and domestic service in private 
homes are exempted from all requirements of 
the act, except the minimum-age standard. 
The minimum-age standard covers domestic 
service in private homes and farm work during 
school hours, except when performed by a minor 
in connection with his own home and for his 
parent. 

The basic minimum age for employment in 
this State is raised from 14 to 16 years, the 16- 
year standard being established for work at any 
time in any factory, workshop, mill, mechanical 


establishment, or laundry. A 16-year mini- 
mum-age standard is established also for all 
employment during school hours, except farm 
work and domestic service performed by a 
minor for his own parent in connection with his 
own home. Florida thus becomes the four- 
teenth State to set a basic minimum age of 16, 
which is the standard set by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. 

The new law requires certificates for the em- 
ployment of minors up to 16 years of age in all 
gainful occupations except farm work and do- 
mestic service. It makes mandatory, for the 
first time in this State, age certificates as a con- 
dition for the employment of minors between 
16 and 18 years of age, which formerly were is- 
sued only on request. Employment and age 
certificates are to be issued under conditions 


specified in the 1939 School Code. 


Hours-of-work standards have been strength- 
ened for minors under 16; the former maximum 
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9-hour day, 6-day week, 54-hour week in speci- 
fied occupations is reduced to a maximum 8- 
hour day, 6-day week, 40-hour week, and cover- 
age is extended to any gainful occupation ex- 
cept farm work, domestic service, and street 
trades. On days when school is in session the 
hours of work of any child under 16 years of 
age when combined with hours in school may 
not exceed 8. A lunch period of not less than 
30 minutes is required for employed minors 
under 18 years of age. Like the maximum- 
hours regulation, the occupational coverage of 
the night-work prohibition for minors under 16 
is widened and the former prohibition of work 
between 8 p. m. and 5 a. m. is extended to in- 
clude the hours between 8 p. m. and 6:30 a. m. 
Night work is prohibited also for minors under 
18 years of age between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
Minors between 14 and 18 years of age, however, 
are permitted to appear in theatrical perform- 
ances or concerts up to 11 p. m. Under the 
former law there had been no night-work reg- 
ulation for minors between 16 and 18 years ex- 
cept for messengers. 

The former provision regulating street trades 
is made State-wide, instead of being limited in 
application to cities of 6,000 population or more; 
the 10-year minimum-age standard for boys en- 
gaged in selling was not raised but now applies 
to both selling and distributing and also to 





bootblacking. The minimum age for girls 
engaged in street trades is raised from 16 to 
18. The new law further prohibits boys under 
16 from working during hours when the public 
schools are in session or on any day after 7 p. m. 
(8 p. m. April 1 to September 30). They may, 
however, begin work as early as 3 a. m. 

The new act strengthens the protective meas- 
ures against employment in hazardous occupa- 
tions. It prohibits employment of boys under 
16 and girls under 18 years of age as messengers 
for telegraph, telephone, or messenger compa- 
nies and employment of both boys and girls 
under 16 in the operation of any power-driven 
machinery. It also establishes a minimum age 
of 18 for employment in a number of specified 
hazardous occupations, including substantially 
all the occupations which up to the present time 
have been declared particularly hazardous for 
minors 16 and 17 years of age by orders issued 
under the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Employment is pro- 
hibited under 18 also in occupations determined 
to be hazardous by the State Labor Inspector. 

The act further includes provisions strength- 
ening administrative procedures. Enforcement 
remains in the hands of the State Labor 
Inspector. 

Florida Laws of 1941, 8. B. No. 251, approved 
June 14, 1941; effective July 1, 1941. 


Redesignation of States 


Forty-four States, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii have been redesignated as of July 1, 
1941, for the period ending June 30, 1942, as 
States in which State employment and age cer- 
tificates are accepted by the Children’s Bureau 
as proof of age under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. Puerto Rico was redesignated for 
a period of 3 months pending the working out 
of details in the certificate-issuance procedures. 
The Children’s Bureau now accepts State cer- 
tificates in every State except the 4 in which 


Federal certificates of age are issued: Idaho, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas. Tem- 
porary Regulation 1-A extended to 1-J applies 
to Alaska, where employers will continue to be 
protected from unintentional violation of the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act by having on file a birth certificate 
or a baptismal certificate for each employed 
minor that shows him to be of legal age for the 
occupation in which he is employed. 
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BOOK 


YourH WoRK PROGRAMS; PROBLEMS AND POLICIES, by 
Lewis L. Lorwin, Prepared for the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education, 
Washington, 1941. 196 pp. $1.75. 

This study of public youth-work programs is based 
on the Federal youth-work programs now in opera- 
tion in the United States—the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the Work Projects Administration (in its em- 
ployment of persons under 25 years of age), and the 
National Youth Administration. In May 1940 these 
three programs employed almost 1,300,000 youth, in- 
cluding about 900,000 young men and 400,000 young 
women. Of this number, 273,681 were employed by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 242,615 by the Work Proj- 
ects Administration, and the remainder by the National 
Youth Administration. The National Youth Adminis- 
tration is the most important of these programs, since 
the Civilian Conservation Corps is more limited in scope 
and the Work Projects Administration gives little 
special training for the youth among its employees. 
This study is, therefore, concerned for the most part 
with the National Youth Administration. 

The study deals with the problems and policies in- 
volved in a publicly operated work program for youth 
and attempts to suggest lines along which it might be 
developed. The questions raised are: What should be 
the purpose and character of a public work program for 
youth, and how should it be planned and carried out? 
Mr. Lorwin points out that some phases of these ques- 
tions are now being answered as much on the basis 
of military considerations as on that of the need for 
youth training and employment. Other questions are 
still open to debate, but the arguments for or against 


NOTES 


any particular solution are overshadowed by the su- 
preme issue of national preparedness. He suggests that 
in view of the concentration of interest on national 
defense, the planning of youth-work programs presents 
three aspects: first, the meeting of the immediate de- 
mands of national defense; second, the preparation 
for industrial and economic dislocations and transfor- 
mations due to the defense program; and, third, the 
call for psychological and social adjustments involved 
in preparing youth physically and emotionally for 
defense action and in educating them about the social 
aims involved in this action. 

In connection with the need for meeting the immedi- 
ate demands of national defense and of preparing for 
the economic dislocations that will follow the defense 
program, Dr. Lorwin maintains that “the most impor- 
tant problem is that of giving such training to the 
youth as will meet not only immediate but long-run 
trends.” The tendency now is to gear the youth-work- 
training program to the need for special types of skills 
in defense production. This emphasis may result in 
more young people being trained for specialized jobs 
than can later be absorbed in the labor market. An- 
other equally important problem is that of the need 
for an adequate educational program in connection 
with national defense. Youth in training should be 
offered “a program of general education in the aims of 
the national-defense program and in the national and 
international conditions by which it is shaped.” Such 
a program would contribute to a valuable permanent 
educational pla nfor youth as well as meet national- 
defense needs. 

B. S. 
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Sept. 15-18 


Sept. 15-19 


Sept. 29- 
Oct. 3 


6-10 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


American Legion. Child Welfare 
Division of the twenty-third na- 
tional convention, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Director of National Child 
Welfare Division: Emma 
Puschner, 777 North Meridian, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Hospital Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Permanent 
headquarters: 18 East Division 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

National Recreation Association. 
Twenty-sixth National Recrea- 
tion Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Information: National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

National Safety Council. Thir- 
tieth National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, Chicago, IIl. 

American Academy of Pediatrics, 
Boston, Mass. In charge of ar- 
rangements: Dr. Clifford Gru- 
lee, 636 Church Street, Evan- 
ston, Il. 


Oct. 14-17 


Oct. 20-24 


Oct. 27-31 


Nov. 11-14 


Nov. 14-15 


American Public Health Asso. 
ciation. Seventieth annual] 
meeting, Atlantic City, N. J, 
Permanent headquarters: 1790 
Broadway, New York. 

American Dietetic Association. 
Twenty-fourth annual meeting, 
St. Louis, Mo. Information: 
American Dietetic Association, 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Dental Association. 
Eighty-third meeting, Houston, 
Tex. Permanent headquarters: 
Chicago, Il. 

Southern Medical Association. 
Thirty-fifth annual meeting, St. 
Louis, Mo. Permanent head- 
quarters: Birmingham, Ala. 

Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica. Two-day institute on Fam- 
ily Morale in a World at War, 
New York. Permanent head- 
quarters : 221 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York. 
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